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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


The following, by W. C. Gannett, is idealistic, and 
almost too much so, but there is a deep truth in it :— 


Long, long ago, in manger low, 
Was cradled from above 

A little child, in whom God smiled 
His Christmas gift of Love. 

When hearts were bitter and unjust, 
And cruel hands were strong, 

The noise he hushed with hope and trust, 
And Peace began her song. 


Whene'er the Father's Christmas gifts 
Seem only frost and snow, 

And anxious stress and loneliness, 
And poverty and woe,— 

Behold the manger, rude and strange, 
In which a Christ-child lies ! 

O welcome guest, thy cradle-nest 
Is always God’s surprise ! 


| Bes iecnbles ood, and dreary care, 
Are angels in disguise ; 
fair with trust and prayer, 


And, 
As Peace and Love they rise : 
provide a welcome wide, 


e sentiment, and just a 
we could rise up to the 


ye might be advancing only to a race of devils. 
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a day for praise and thanksgiving to the Giver of good, and, at 
the same time that they express their thankfulness for the 
abundant mercies received, should manfully acknowledge their 
shortcomings, and pledge themselves solemnly and in good faith 
to strive to overcome them. During the past year we have 
been blessed with bountiful crops. Our business prosperity 
has been great. No other people has ever stood on as high a 
level of material well-being as ours now stands. We are not 
threatened by foes from without. The foes from whom we 
should pray to be delivered are our own passions, appetites 
and follies, and against these there is always need that we 
should war. 

‘Wherefore,’ says the President, ‘I ask that throughout 
the land the people gather in their homes and places of 
worship, and, in rendering thanks unto the Most High for 
the manifold blessings of the past year, consecrate them- 
selves to a life of cleanliness, honour and wisdom, so that 
this nation may do its allotted work on the earth in a 
manner worthy of those who founded it and of those who 
preserved it.’ 


An American poet, James H. West, splendidly 
interprets the inmost meaning of this ‘ Thanksgiving 
Day ’:— 

Men in all ages have sowed seed for me, 

And I have plucked the ripened fruit and grain. 
Through toil of hand and weariness of brain 
They brought a wealth of luxury to be, 

And I inherit it. The good I see, 

And thoughtless thrive in, comes by their long pain. 
Vassals of Nature, they threw off the chain 

And handed me their hard-won liberty. 

What then ! shall I but take? Nay, also give, 
As eager to enhance the age-long charm, 

And Man still higher reach, still wider hope, 
With simpler, purer pleasures learn to live, 
’Gainst wrongs still rampant lift redemptive arm, 
To Love's blest energies give loftier scope. 


And again this strikes a note that is for the world and 
not for the land of its birth only. 


We are making far too much of our material progress, 
and of our progress in intellectual power and scientific 
knowledge. Material progress has its uses, and intellectual 
power and scientific knowledge are, of course, highly 
desirable ; but all these might be with us in excelsis and yet 
There is 


rin the popular standard which is supposed 
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In the Villa Medici, over the room in which Galileo 
was imprisoned by the Inquisition, the municipality has 
placed the following inscription :— 


Questo fu il luogo di prigione 
a Galileo Galilei 

reo di aver veduto la terra 

volgersi intorno al sole. 


(Here was the prison of Galileo Galilei, guilty of having 
seen the earth turn round to the sun.) 


Professor Tyndall wisely and nobly said, ‘Above all 
things avoid that question which ignorance so often 
addresses to genius, “ What is the use of your work?” 
Make truth your object, however unpractical for the time 
being that truth may appear.’ 

With full force we can apply that to Spiritualism. 
‘ What is the use of it ?’ is too often the question addressed 
to the Spiritualist by the ignorant. Granted that no use 
for it is yet visible (though that is far too much to grant), 
it ought to suffice that we are on the track of a great 
truth. 


We welcome sympathy, we invite help, we ask for 
courage, we demand freedom: but, above all, we insist 
upon progress. We echo the fine saying of Burke: 
‘ Applaud us when we run, console us when we fall, cheer 
us when we recover, but let us pass on ;—for God’s sake, 
let us pass on!’ 


‘The Conquest of Appetite: a Handbook of Temper- 
ance Law,’ by Rev. S. R. Henry, M.A. (Belfast : A. Mayne 
and Boyd), is a moderate and sensible plea for temperance 
in all things, and on ethical grounds. He says :— 

Let it be understood once for all that the raison d'étre for 
the grace of temperance is not to be found in the perfection of 
the physical man. ‘He that striveth for the mastery’ is, of 
course, temperate in all things, because it serves him to be so, 
but the athlete would be just as much bound to be temperate 
if the inevitable consequence of his temperance were that he 
should come in last in every race. In other words, the fact 
that temperance is conducive to physical endurance is not the 
ethical reason for being temperate. 


SPIRITUAL PRAYERS. 
(From many shrines.) 
Father of our spirits, whose life is our life, and whose 
love is the secret of all the love that has ever blest Th 
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LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE, LTD. 


AFTERNOON SOCIAL GATHERING, 


In the interest of Members and Associates who find jt 
impracticable or inconvenient to attend evening meetings, a 
Socrar GATHERING will be held in the 

ESSEX HALL, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND 
(opposite the Law Courts), 


on Thursday, January 25th, from 3 p.m, to 5 p.m., for con- 
versation and the interchange ot thoughts upon subjects of 
mutual interest. Afternoon tea at 4 p.m. Admission will be 
by ticket only. Tickets will be sent to all Members and Asso- 
ciates, 


Meetings will also be held in the Salon of the Royal 
Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East 
(near the National Gallery), on Thursday evenings in 1906 as 
follows :— 


Jan. 11.—Mr. E. Waxe Cook, on ‘Christian Science in the 
Light of Modern Spiritualism.’ At7 p.m. for 7.30, 


Feb. 8.—Mr. Freprric W. Tuurstan, M.A., on ‘Some 
Things we Want for Ideal Investigation.’ At 7 p.m, 
for 7.30. 


Feb. 22.—Mrs. W. P. Browne, Mrs. M. H. Watts, Mr, 
Gro. Spriaas, AND REAR-ADMIRAL W. USBORNE 
Moors, on ‘Some Notable Personal Experiences.’ 
At 7 p.m. for 7.30. 


Mar. 8.—Tue Rev. Lucxine Tavener, on ‘Modern Art— 
the Spiritual Element in the Works of Blake, 
Rossetti, Burne Jones, and Watts’; with Lantern 
Illustrations. At 7 p.m. for 7.30. 


Mar. 29.—Mr. J. W. BouLDING, on ‘Shakespeare and Spirit- 
ualism ; with Illustrations from Personal Experi- 
ences.’ At 7 p.m. for 7.30. 

April 12.—Tue Rev. J. Pace Horrs, on ‘The Holy Ghost 
the Comforter.’ At 7 p.m. for 7.30. 

April 26.—Tne Rey. J. Hunter, D.D., on ‘The Modern 
Revival of Interest and Faith in the so-called 
Supernatural.’ At 7 p.m. for 7.30. 

May 10.—Mr. L. Sranzey Jasz, on ‘ The Spiritual Significance 
of Symbols.’ At 7 p.m. for 7.30. 


MR. W. J. COLVILLE ON ENVIRONMENT. 


The ‘Mail and Empire’ of Toronto, Canada, of December 
Ist, gave a report of a lecture delivered by Mr. W. J. Colville 
in that city on November 30th, in the St. George's Hall, 
Inspector J. L. Hughes in the chair. 

Mr. Colville opened his address by quoting from Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox’s poem, ‘Heredity’: ‘There is nothing we 
cannot overcome,’ and said :— 

‘Beyond father and grandfather, behind parents and 


of eternal love and wisdom. Environment might be like 
to tools. We were all environed by circumstances ovi 
which we had no control, such as the weather, and by 
es over which we were gradually learning to have c 
nastery of circumstances was 


ancestors, was the one great truth that we were all the offspring 
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THE LAW DIVINE. 


Nothing in the world is single, 
All things by a law divine 
In one another's being mingle. 
—SHELLEY. 


He who is in the Fire, and He who is in the Heart, and 
He who is in the Sun, are ell One and the Same, and he who 
knows this becomes one with the One.—From the ‘ Maitriyana 
Upanishad.’ 


A friend had just gone from me—a friend who could not 
find God in any of His wondrous manifestations upon earth ; 
nor in the boundless heavens ; nor in the ocean depths ; nor in 
the face of his friend. Least of all could he find God in 
himself, for he was cold, and sad, and hopeless, and there was 
no light in him that another could see. He was so miserably 
final, so lacking in magnetism, that when he left me 
I felt sore, and as if strength had been taken out of me ; so 
that, when the house-door was closed between him and me, I 
quickly changed the conditions and went out into my little 
garden, and there I found God. And we two, being one, 
walked ‘in the garden in the cool of the day.’ We two in one, 
did I say? We were one and yet athousand. We were the 
gentle breeze that rustled in the branches of the poplars and 
that stirred the pollen in the cups of the flowers, so that the 
air was laden with the fragrant spirits of divine odours. We 
were the birds that clave the upper air with tireless wings, now 
seeking their beautiful mates who appeared to linger in the 
light that rived the sun-capped clouds, anon dipping into the 
shadows that intensified the glow of the sunset. The silken 
rustling of their wings upon the musical air conveyed to the 
soul the sense of the presence of eternal Spirit. 

We were the stately trees that quivered and shone in the 
golden light of the autumn evening, and when the cry of a 
heron came up from the marsh where the reeds and rushes 
whispered together their unforgotten lore of Pan, we knew 
that there we were also. Presently the whistle of a workman 
returning across the fields to his little dwelling standing in the 
protective shelter of the village church, fell upon our ears ; it 
wasa cheery sound, and told of homeand rest. And we smiled, 
Love and I, because of the great brotherhood which, in the 
realms of the Understood, makes of all one. Thena long sob, 
breaking into a rush of laughter, told us we were on the wings 
of the wind, sweeping over the downs, skipping through the 
meadows, crying ‘Hush!’ to all else, and gathering, and 
carrying away into oblivion, much that hampered and 
desecrated the bosoi of our opulent mother earth. 

n come out shyly, one by one, as the last 
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man’s face, and that he was less hopeless than he had been ; his 
eyes shone, and his hands held the child so that the little one 
clung to him. He did not now speak of himself alone. 

He looked at Love and me, and a new thought appeared to 
strike him—‘I will at once, and alone, take the child to her 
home, lest they grow distressed when they miss her. Yes, I 
will go alone. Return, you ; and presently I will join you.’ 

The night grew quite dark and my friend did not return to 
me. But I knew he would come, even in the grey of the dawn. 
So Love and I waited, and we learned many things together 
there in the silence. Presently my friend—the man who knew 
not God, who is Love—returned to me. He was changed, but 
Love knew him. ‘I took her home,’ said he, simply, ‘and 
nursed her till she slept. I found her mother tending a sick 
man, the child’s father—a man like to die. In the early 
evening the child grew weary of the quiet house and had gone 
out to play. None missed her. I told the woman I would 
watch by her man while she took rest, and she carried the 
sleeping child with her to the kitchen. I found my new friend 
to be an honest man, who in his work in the marshes had taken 
a chill and was now facing death. ‘‘I have money,” I told 
him ; ‘get better, and you shall spend some of it on your 
needs, for it is yours.” I do not know why I said 
this, for I had never offered money to another before. 
But when I saw the shadow lift from his worn face 
and heard him murmur the words, ‘Praise God!” I was 
glad—I, who have never known gladness. Then the man fell 
asleep—he had not really slept for some days and nights—and 
while he slept I passed into a waking dream ; it must have 
been so, for I planned out anew the lives of these strangers 
who had been nothing to me, but who now were my nearest 
kin, and I felt I would gladly die if that would restore health 
to this suffering brother, so that these people should not know 
want. You will think it very absurd, but as I planned these 
things I felt as if I was smiling and as if a wound within me 
had healed. I longed forthe morning to break because I had a 
strange new belief—I, who have scoffed at ‘‘ beliefs "—that the 
dawn was bringing me some beautiful thing. I think that then 
I slept. I was awakened by the woman—she and the dawn were 
there together. Then hope entered my soul and I knew that 
there was God. ‘* You have saved my man’s life,” said the 
woman ; ‘‘he has slept and hesays that you have given him a 
medicine that is healing him. God bless you, sir! My man 
has asked for food, and I awakened you that you might see 
your work, sir.” Shall I ever forget the smile on that man’s 
face as he turned it tome? It was only a look, but it seemed 
to hold the world, and it opened the gate of life for me. 
Something entered my heart from that smile that gave me a 
desire to clasp my arms about all the sick and suffering ones 
on earth. What could that be?’ 

I looked at my friend, the man who was finding God, and 
I answered ; ‘It was Love. You had made of that man your 
brother.” 

*Ts that all?’ asked my friend. ‘But I am quite happy ! 
You remember how dull and dark I was? It is no longer so 
with me—I see light everywhere. That little child thought 
her own shadow was a bogey. I have been like that little 
child—the shadow of my dark self obscured all else—it became 
my bogey ; I am changed because I have been able to discover 
that. Why is it so?’ 

*You have found God,’ I answered. And my friend’s 
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of sleep, and then I woke praying for you,’ said the man to my 
friend, who, as we left the cottage for that day, bent down 
over the man and said :— 

t Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats, 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 

For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.’ 

M. Butter. 


OUR SPIRIT CHILDREN. 


— 


While it is true that poets often put into words the emotions 
of our hearts and express for us the feelings which we are our- 
selves unable to utter, it is also true that they share our 
ignorance and sometimes fail to give us light and leading. 

Many parents have felt that the children they really ‘keep’ 
are not those who live to maturity here, but those who have 
passed through the gateway of death into the life beyond. 
Those who live to ‘grow up’ on this side often forsake the 
home-nest, and the desolate old folk, in their loneliness and 
solitude, find what comfort they can in the thought that they 
are not really alone but that their beloved ‘dead ’ are with them 
still. Katherine H. Terry beautifully tells their pathetic 
story in the following lines :— 

‘I heard their prayers and kissed their sleepy eyes, 

And tucked them in all warm from feet to head, 
To wake again with morning's glad sunrise— 
Then came where he lay dead. 
Those other children long to men have grown— 
Strange, hurried men, who give me passing thought, 
Then go their ways. No longer now my own. 
Without me they have wrought. 


So when night comes, and seeking mother’s knee, 
Tired childish feet turn home at even-tide, 
Tfold hi close—the child that’s left to me, 
ay lad who died.’ 


How supremely sad those last two lines are! One can 
feel the unshed tears and heartache in them, and yet our 
Spiritualism has made us think more accurately upon this sub- 
ject, as it has done on so many others ; we now realise that our 
dear, dead children do not remain babes or infants, but that 
they grow in stature and in mind ‘over there’ as they would 


have done here. Longfellow puts the truth clearly and truly 
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little ones have been lost to them amid the mist of the Valley 
of change :— 


* Because of one dear infant head 
With golden hair, 

To me all little heads 
A halo wear ; 

And for one saintly face I knew, 
All babes are fair. 


Because of two wide earnest eyes 
OF heavenly blue, 

Which look with yearning gaze 
My sad soul through, 

All eyes now fill mine own with tears, 
Whate’er their hue. 


Because of little death-marked lips 
Which once did call 

My name in plaintive tones, 
No voices fall 

Upon my ears in vain appeal 
From children small. 

Two little hands held in my own, 
Long, long ago, 

Now cause me, as I wander through 
This world of woe, 

To clasp each baby hand stretched out 
In fear of foe ; 

The lowest cannot plead in vain— 
I loved him so.’ 

Who has not seen the whole attitude and outlook of a man, 
ora woman, changed by the passing into the unseen of a beloved 
child? It is to Spiritualism, formerly spurned and despised, 
that such sufferers turn for comfort and light in their darkness; 
and our own poet, Gerald Massey, one of the sweetest singers of 
love and its blessings, shows how the knowledge of Spiritualism 
inspires and strengthens us by enabling us to understand that 
our children in the Beyond are ever near us ; sometimes nearer 
in fact and love than those who remain with us, and by their 
loving ministry constantly striving to console and bless us. He 
sweetly sings :— 

t As, after death, our Lost Ones grow our dearest, 
So, after death, our Lost Ones come the nearest. 
They are not lost in distant worlds above ; 
They are our nearest link in God’s own love— 
The human hand-clasps of the Infinite 
That life to life, spirit to spirit knit. 


They fill the rift they made, like veins of gold 
Tn fire-rent fissures torture-torn of old— 
With sweetness store the empty place they left, 
As of wild honey in the rock’s bare cleft. 


= 

In hidden ways they aid this life of ours, All 

As sunshine lends a finger to the flowers, 

Shadowed and shrouded in the Wood's dim =e 
To climb by, while they push their graves a 
They think of us, at Sea, who are safe on 
Pei cite eek wo meng 
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‘THE TASK OF HAPPINESS.’ 


The article in ‘Liautr’ of September 9th last, entitled 
‘Tho Task of Happiness,’ dealt ably with the necessity for 
regarding happiness as a task to be worked at. Too many of 
us are inclined to attribute our want of happiness to faulty 
surroundings, and to blame our environments, influences, 
ancestors, our neighbours, evil spirits, or his Satanic Majesty, 
for our sorrows and miseries, and to ignore the fact that the 
causes reside almost entirely within ourselves. Thackeray 
says: ‘Sow an act, and you reap a habit. Sow a habit, and 
you reap a character, Sow a character, and you reap a destiny,’ 
and in saying this he not only recognises the important fact 
that we can largely make or unmake ourselves, but, what is 
more, he points out the way in which it may be done. 

Why should we whine, and scold, and blame, and make 
excuse, or discover scapegoats, instead of frankly admitting, to 
ourselves at least, that our sufferings are due in the main to 
our own shortcomings or wrong-doings? The question is, 
however, can we compel ourselves to be happy! Can we 
purposefully set ourselves to the task of being happy with any 
hope of success? If so, how shall we go about it ? 

‘It is all very well,’ says one, ‘to say ‘don't worry, stop 
being afraid, don’t brood, keep smiling, be happy and you will 
be good,” and so on, but you do not tell me how it is to be 
done!’ 

The Spiritualist should not find it difficult to cultivate 
happiness, for he, of all men, should realise that he is a 
spirit ; that the spirit is a centre of divine energy, and there- 
fore possesses the power to control all passions and conflicting 
forces, and hold together in the unity of its consciousness all 
phases of personal manifestation as one consistent individual. 
When one attains to this realisation of self, and acquires the 
power of concentration at the centre of his being, then his 
will power becomes potent for self-direction, and conflicting 
or fugitive thoughts and emotions know their master. 

The spirit has an operative force which ordinarily acts 
involuntarily, as, for instance, in walking, but this force, under 
the control of will, may be directed into new channels, and 
prayer, which is a hopeful mental attitude, becomes effective, 

when it is supplemented by persevering effort. Habits are 
easily acquired—thought and feeling habits as well as habits of 
action. Hence it is possible to cultivate the habit of attention 
to, or awareness of, the nature and trend of our thoughts and 
slings, and to will ourselves to think cheerfully, positively, 
o feel he ly and happily. At first we may succeed 
peel back into pessimistic moods, 
houghts, but, if we are resolute, we 
lapsed, and pull ourselves up 
ourselves in the hopeful, 
our minds the thoughts 
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Self-control, as regards conduct, has been frequently coun- 
selled and praised, but self-control, as regards thoughts and 
feelings, has been too little recognised ; yet thought and feeling 
precede action, and, by thinking and affirming health and 
happiness, the spirit becomes rightly attuned, and the more 
capable of triumph. W. 


A CLERGYMAN’S VISION. 


In a ‘sketch’ of the ‘ Aberlour Orphanage,’ Mr. G. B. Davy 
gives an interesting account of the work accomplished by Canon 
Jupp, who is not only the Rector of St. Margaret’s Church, but 
the Warden of the orphanage of which he was the founder. It 
is evident that he is a man of large faith and sympathy, an 
indefatigable worker and withal shrewd and practical in his 
enthusiastic humanitarian labours. Six children of one family 
had been admitted to the orphanage and shortly afterwards, 
owing to the arrival of visitors, Canon Jupp was obliged to 
occupy one of the ten beds in the dormitory of the little 
ones. In the morning he made the following statement :— 


* As near as I can tell I fell asleep about eleven o'clock and 
slept very soundly for some time. I suddenly awoke without 
any apparent reason and felt an impulse to turn round, my face 
being towards the wall from the children. Before turning I 
looked up and saw a soft light in the room. The gas was burn- 
ing low in the hall, and the dormitory door being open I 
thought it probable that the light came from that source. It 
was soon evident however that such was not the case. I turned 
round, and then a wonderful vision met my gaze. Over the 
second bed from mine and on the same side of the room, there 
was floating a small cloud of light, forming a halo of the bright- 
ness of the moon on an ordinary moonlight night. 

‘I sat upright in bed, looked at this strange appearance, 
took up my watch and found the hands pointing to five minutes 
to one. Everything was quiet and all the children sleeping 
soundly. Inthe bed over which the light seemed to float, 
slept the youngest of the six children mentioned above. I 
asked myself ‘* Am I dreaming?” No! I was wide awake. 
I was seized with a strong impulse to rise and touch the sub- 
stance, or whatever it might be (for it was about five feet high) 
and was getting up when something seemed to hold me back. 
I am certain I heard nothing, yet I felt and perfectly under- 
stood the words—‘* No, lie down, it wont hurt you.” I at 
once did what I felt I was told to do. I fell asleep shortly 
afterwards, and rose at half-past five, that being my usual 
time. 

* At six o'clock I commenced dressing the children, begin- 
ning at the bed furthest from the one in which I had slept. 
Presently I came to the bed over which I had seen the light 
hovering. I took the little boy out, placed him on my knee 
and put on some of his clothes. The child had been talking 
with the others, suddenly he wassilent. And then looking me 
hard in the face with an extraordinary expression, he said, 
“Oh! Mr. Jupp, my mother came to me last night. Did you 
see her?” Fora moment I could not answer the child. I 
then thought it better to pass it off and said, ‘* Come, we must 
make haste, or we shall be late for breakfast.”’ 


The child never afterwards referred to the matter, we are 
told, nor has it since ever been mentioned to him. The 
Warden says it is a mystery to him ; he simply states the fact, 
and there leaves the matter, being perfectly satisfied that he 
was mistaken in no one particular. 
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OFFICE OF ‘LIGHT,’ 110, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23rd, 1906, 


Light, 


A Journal of Psychical, Occult, and Mystical Research, 
Price TWOPENOE WEEKLY. 
COMMUNICATIONS intended to be printed should be addressed to 
the Editor, Office of ‘ Lieu,’ 110, St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.O. 
Business communications should in all cases be addressed to Mr. 
E. W. Wallis, Office of ‘LramT,’ and not to the Editor. Cheques 
and Postal Orders should be made payable to Mr. E. W. Wallis, 

and should invariably be crossed ‘ & Co.’ 


Susscrretion Rates.—‘ Ligut’ may be had free b; oe on = follow- 
sa bee terms :—Twelve months, 10s. 10d.; six saci Fins Payments 
to be made in advance. To United States, 2dol. i To rance, 
13 francs 86 centimes. 
“Licut’ may also be obtained from Messrs. SIMPRIN, MARSHALL, 
Hawnton, Kent anp Co., Lrp., 4, Ave Maria-lane, ‘London, and 
through all Newsagents and Booksellers. 


APPLICATIONS by Members and Associates of the London Spiritu- 
alist Alliance, Ltd., for the loan of books from the Alliance Library, 
should be pape to the Librarian, Mr. B. D. Godfrey, Office of 
the Alliance, 110, St. Martinen, W.C. 


Christmas and the Rew Year. 


With this issue of ‘Light’ we send cordial Greetings 
and hearty Good Wishes to all our Friends—and to 
our Foes as well, if we have any. In the coming year 
may they all be abundantly blessed in all ways 


always! 
THE CHRISTMAS REVELATION. 


One never ceases to admire the happy accident or wise 
design which gave to dull December the shining days of 
Advent-Tide. What a yearly wonder and joy it is!—so 
much sunshine of the heart, so much song and innocent 
mirth, so much dear hopefulness coming to our darkest 
days, and winning us from ‘the winter of our discontent.’ 
It is indeed a wondrous gift that comes with the dying 
year. Surely, if the wise old men of the East had not 
invented this glorious crowning of the year, we of the West 
would have been so much the poorer that we should have 
been driven to invent it for ourselves. 

But how came it all about? Wonder of wonders! It 
seems to have all grown out of the birth of a baby, for 
w in truth, there was no room in the Inn,—a car- 
penter’s son who, by some strange heavenly magic, not yet 
comprehended: here, got his great promotions from the 
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spiritual light. It is certainly profoundly interesting to 
observe that the times practically coincide,—that the time 
which tradition fixes for the birth of Jesus, ‘the sun of 
righteousness,’ agrees with the time of the sun’s rebirth 
after the winter solstice. Whether lovely symbol or 
historical connection we need not stay to inquire. Ourown 
Saxon forefathers believed that rival gods contended, and 
that, after the shortest day, the bright and beautiful god 
of light and heat triumphed over the powers of death and 
storm. Christmas slowly came to be kept about 350 years 
after Christ, and was most likely a grafting of Christian 
history upon the old stock of Pagan mythology. But 
the grafting was a beautiful and successful one, and we 
need not hesitate to keep Advent and Christmas time, with 
Jesus Christ as the central spiritual sun. 

It is interesting to note that, according to Paul, the 
actual object of the revelation of or by Jesus was to give 
‘the light of knowledge.’ How curious is it that Christendom 
has, for the most part, acted as though the object of 
Christianity was to bother us with mysteries! Surely, the 
object of a revelation is to reveal, to simplify the difficult, 
to throw light upon dark problems, to solve mysteries, or 
dissipate them. And truly, spiritual Christianity, rightly 
understood, is a clearing up of mysteries, and not an 
addition tothem. We have suffered many things from the 
critics ; but we have suffered more from the commentators. 
Said one, only half in jest, ‘How plain the New Testament 
would be if it were not for the explainers of it!’ And so 
we may say, ‘How plain the Gospel of Christ would be if 
it were not for the creed-makers !’ 

According to Paul, the ‘knowledge’ which Jesus came 
to bring is ‘the knowledge of the glory of God.’ ‘Of the 
glory’ be it remembered. ‘The glory’ must mean the 
heavenly goodness, the spiritual beauty, the shining 
justice,—that which makes God what one well called ‘The | 
altogether beautiful of the universe.’ Alas! what a contre 
diction to all this is the dominant creed of Christendom! 
When we think of this, with its vehement assertions of 
total depravity, a cursed earth, a fallen race, an angry God, 
and an eternal hell, and then turn to this revealing of ‘the 
glory’ of God, it is like waking from a nightmare, to find 
that a sweet summer morn has dawned: it is like leaving 
the dingy crypt of a musty cathedral in order to ascend a 
hill and see the sun rise. =a 

Paul’s assertion culminates in the statement that this 
‘light of the knowledge of the glory of God’ shines 
face of Jesus Christ, a statement which has really 
mysterious in it. Paul also said that this light s 
our hearts :—the same light. Jesus, then, was 
of God, and specially so as a spiritual light. 
Beanie forgiving spirit, his victory over self a 
were revelations of the Infini 
Mount and his ee were 
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I also am a child, and I 
Am ignorant and weak ; 

I gaze upon the starry sky, 
And then I must not speak ; 

For all beyond the starry sky, 
Behind the world so broad, 

Behind men’s hearts and souls doth lic 
The Infinite of God. 

So, Lord, I sit in Thy wide space, 
My child upon my knee : 

She looketh up into my face, 
And I look up to Thee. 


There is the perfect truth. As the child looks up to 
the happy mother’s face, and sees there all the heaven it 
needs, so we, looking up to Jesus, looking up to the 
beautiful heavens, looking into our own souls behind and 
beneath and above all passion, sin and fear, see the ever 
shining light of the ever present God. 

That faith is enough to live by: it is enough to die by: 
and we shall lose it only as we lose the stars, when they 
melt and are lost in the glorious sea of light,—in the 
splendour of the perfect day. 


PRAYER: WHAT IS IT? 


What is prayer? And what is prayer to God? The 
answers to these questions are not identical. ‘Prayer is the 
soul’s sincere desire,’ writes the poet. But the definition 
is too limited. It is not the soul, or at least not the 
human soul alone, that prays. If we recognise that there 
is ‘a soul in all things,’ however, we may accept the state- 
ment without further question. Something, which may as 
well be called soul as anything else, prays in the plant 
when it struggles through the tangled undergrowth of the 
forest and climbs to find the light, turning towards the 
brightest part of its environment with unfailing persis- 
tency. To what or to whom does the plant pray? To the 
sunshine? Yes, but also to the Source of sunlight; to 
the unknown God, who created the plant for light and 
light for the plant. A man also prays when the thirst 
for revenge darkens his soul, or impels him to plot deeds 
of darkness. To what does the man pray, or to whom! 
Alsat too, is sometimes effectual. The opportunity 

ut his evil intent is afforded him, or the wish 


enemy wings its way like a barbed 
too, has a ‘sincere desire.’ What 


respond to such prayers we 
ess that wishes such as these 
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Kingdom of righteousness; in other words, he should 
mentally condition his petitions by the clause ‘nevertheless 
not as I will but as Thou wilt,’ 

The question arises, however: 
ditioned of any value at all, except subjectively ? 
will, it is argued, is sure to be accomplished, hence prayer 
on the part of man is superfluous, But, let it be observed, 
this argument is not applied consistently. The man who 
is hungry does not say, ‘If it is God’s will that I should 
live, nothing can prevent my doing so; therefore I need 
not eat.’ Experience solves many problems which 
theoretically are insolvable. Experience proves that God’s 
will, which has ordained food for the body and the body 
for food, has also ordained that effort on the part of man 
shall be the nexus between these two, and the instrument 
whereby the Divine purposes shall be accomplished. And 
it is in harmony with this experience that prayer, that is 
to say, the activities of the Ego exerted by faith and 
desire, should be the force through which the beneficent 
will of the Supreme Goodness should operate. These 
prayers are not useless, they are not merely subjective 
methods for calming the mind ; they are the co-operating 
forces of the human soul which bring the needs of humanity 
into active relations with the sources of supply. These 
sources of supply are manifold; they are all, of course, 
a part of the Divine Life, but differentiated variously. 

To pray, to think with earnest desire out of our own 
need into the environing Life in Whom are contained all 
strength, all riches, all wisdom, and all goodness, this is 
neither unreasonable, nor ineffectual. 

That it has proved effectual might perhaps suffice to 
stimulate prayer, since after all the test of values lies in 
living experience. But man isa reasoning being, and so 
long as prayer seems to him to be illogical and unreason- 
able he will pray without that energy and sincerity which 
are so essential to the most potent kind of prayer, and 
therefore it is desirable to consider the philosophy of 
prayer, as an active functioning of the human Ego, through 
mental and voluntary processes, in harmony with the 
Divine Mind whose operations we call ‘law.’ This law 
includes the mutual responsiveness of centres of force, 
whether these centres of force be the aggregate of 
electrons which are known in chemistry as atoms, which 
continually form new combinations in obedience to the 
law of chemical affinity, or whether they be centres of 
force on a higher plane and of a more complex kind, 
namely, centres of will power, thought and affection. In 
either case the energies evoked and the changes effected 
are no breach of the Divine order, and no arbitrary 
attempt to escape from that order, but are activities whose 
potency is solely due to the fact that they are exercised 
within that order, and that the Supreme Mind has willed 
that they should be exercised. 
= When prayer is viewed thus it becomes obvious that 

prayers may be as effectual as uttered prayers. 

Expression may be a means of deepening the realisation 
of desire or of unifying the thought of various persons. 
l e in these oniani not be lost sight of 

pr are often wordless, however, 

wo should be watchful over the 
gs up. The address to God in a 
‘unto whom all hearts are 
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agents of the Most High and sympathetic ministers to His 
incarnate offspring, and who know by experience the 
power of the magnetic forces which bring them into 
contact with a man who prays. 


NATURE'S THOUGHT-FORMS. 


An Address by the Rev. J. Tyssul Davis, B.A., bearing 
the title ‘Nature's Thought-Forms,’ was given to the 
Members and Associates of the London Spiritualist Alliance 
in the Salon of the Royal Society of British Artists, Suffolk- 
street, Pall Mall, on the evening of Thursday, December 
14th. The Address was illustrated by nearly sixty lantern 
slides, the major portion of which were prepared for the 
present purpose, and were exhibited by Mr. A E. Isaac. 
Mr. H. Withall, Vice-President, occupied the chair, and in 
a few well chosen remarks introduced the speaker, who 
was received with loud applause, and who, in explanation 
of the title of his Address, claimed to have followed the 
ordinary laws of human reasoning. He said :-— 

* We judge of causes by their effects; we argue from seen 
results to their unseen origin; we reason from the known to 
the unknown. If we are shown an object of human make, an 
examination of which reveals a skill in its craftsmanship, or a 
beauty in its design, we at once deduce the cleverness of its 
maker and the artistic thought of its producer. The same mode 
of reasoning surely is also legitimate when applied to the 


*The microscope especially has opened many closed doors, 
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said : ‘ First, thou must see the visible things of thyself, before 
thou canst be prepared to know the invisible things of God; 
for if thou canst not apprehend the things within thee, thos 
canst not comprehend the things above thee. 

We were, perhaps, too eager to lift the veil and so neglect 
the tokens of the presences behind the veil which lay close st 
our feet. We might find messages from the unseen in the familiar 
things of the world in which our present destiny kept us, like 
Whitman, who ssid: ‘I see something of God each hour of the 
twenty-four, and each moment then ; I find letters from God 
dropt in the street, and every one is signed by God's name, 
and I leave them where they are, for I know that wherewe'er 
I go, others will punctually come for ever and ever.’ What- 
ever the form might be, it was, in the opinion of the speaker, 
an embodiment of the divine life; it bore the divine impres ; 
it manifested the divine energies, it was. steeped in God. 
Could we find out what the crystal, the ceil, the flower were 
all in all, we should know God and man. (Applease.) 

* What are Forms?’ asks Tennyson, and answers his own 
question by saying that they are :— 

‘ Fair garments, plain or rich, and fitting close, 
Or flying looselier, warm'd but by the heart 
Within them, moved but by the living limb, 
And cast aside, when old, for newer—Forms ! 
The spiritual in Nature's market-place— 
The silent Alphabet-of-Hearen-in-man 
Made vocal—banners blazoning a Power 
That is not seen and rules from far away— 

A silken cord let down from Paradise.” 


They would remember, said Mr. Davis, the dream of the 
Abbot in the well-known story, who dreamed he had died and 
gone to heaven and was asked by God how he liked His 
beautiful world. The monk had despised the world in his 
thoughts of heaven, so remained silent and abashed. He was 
therefore bidden to go back and see the world be had never 
observed. The mystic too would do well tonote the things that 
made the silent alphabet vocal ; they were but seeming-real, 
but reflections—yet the real was incarnated in them. 

We should like to be able to quote more fully from Mr. Davis's 
interesting address, especially that part of it on ‘God ass 
Geometer,’ and say something about the pictures which s 


botany and zoology in witness of the regularity, symmetry and 
harmony of natural forms left no doubt in the speakers 
mind as to the evidence of design in Nature. He agreed 
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hide the bsreness with a fabric that would be ever fresh and 
self-renewing, and soften the hardness of the world, and 
gladden the coming children whose eyes would be hungry for 
beauty. So he drew the carbon into threads and wound with 
it the protoplasmic cells of living substance, and made many 
patterns, each improving on the last, liverworts, mosses, ferns, 
and fronds of lovelier foliage, until the world was garbed in 
vivid green, the rock mantled, and the plains carpeted with a 
soft clothing of numberless spears. 

* And seeing this world so adorned, a poet in the after-time 
wondered whether Earth 

* “Be but a shadow of heaven ; and things therein 

Each to other like, more than on earth is thought!” 

‘No wonder he wondered!" (Loud applause.) 

The proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Rev. Tyssul Davis for his eloquent address, and to 
Mr. Isaac for his services in exhibiting the lantern slides. 


THE MEDIUM BAILEY. 


Mrs. Charles Bright, the new and able Editor of the Mel- 
bourne ‘Harbinger of Light,’ has an interesting article in the 
November number of that journal in which she pays a high 
tribute to Mr. T. W. Stanford, the widely known and highly 
respected citizen of Melbourne, whose name has become 
familiar to Spiritualists in connection with the medium Bailey 
and the controversy regarding the genuineness of the apports 
at his séances. 


stated that the clay tablets were all imitations, such as are 
made to sell to travellers in the East. Regarding this Mrs. 
Bright says :— 


LIGHT. 
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who is the presiding genius at the circle, announced that some- 
thing would be produced. An introductory address by Dr. 
Whitcomb was followed by a request for the lights to be 
lowered, as something was to be brought, and almost instan- 
taneously a bird in a nest was found on the table. The light 
was turned on, and the bird was handed round and for a few 
minutes rested in my hands. . Another remarkable 
apport was a veil worn by the women in Lower Egypt, with its 
fasteners of hippopotamus skin ; some rare seeds from Indis, 
which could not be given at former sittings on account of the 
infrequent flowering of the plant. There wasa handful of these 
seed pods laid on the table, and detailed instructions were 
given as to the planting and care of the seeds.” 


DR. HENSOLOT AND HIS ‘HINDU ADEPT. 


On p. 579 of ‘Licur’ we gave a summary of a long 
article contributed by Dr. Hensoldt to ‘The Occult Review’ 
for December, in which it occupied nearly fifty pages. A 
correspondent has called our attention to the fact that, with 
the sole exception of the paragraph in which the photographing 
of the illusory mango-tree is referred to, the whole of Dr. 
Hensoldt’s article, footnotes and all, with only a few altera- 
tions, is to be found in ‘The Arena’ for December, 1893, and 
January, February, and August, 1894. An abstract of the 
first article appeared in ‘ Licut’ of December 30th, 1893, and on 
pp- 98-100 of ‘Licutr’ for 1894, Dr. Hensoldt’s account of 
his visit to the adept was somewhat sharply criticised. Dr. 
Hensoldt replied with some flunsy abuse in the July ‘ Arena,’ 
and ‘Licut’ published a rejoinder on July 14th, 1494. 

The addition, above referred to, of the paragraph relating 
to the photograph of the mango-tree (‘ Occult Review,’ pp. 290, 
291), is highly significant, for the writer had just stated that 
he witnessed the mango feat five times in various parts of 
India. Precisely the same statement was made in the 
s Arens’ in 1893, but without the slightest hint that the 
‘illusory’ tree had been photographed. In the ‘Arena’ 
version the phenomenon is seen five times, but apparently not 
photographed ; in the ‘Occult Review’ narrative it is seen 
five times—and photographed into the bargain. Surely if on 
one of these five occasions the camera had been used, so 
important a confirmatory circumstance would have been men- 
tioned in the * Arena.’ With regard to the other illustrations, 


I give and bequeath unto the London Spiritualist Alliance, 
Limited, the sum of £ , to be applied to the purposes of 
Society; and I direct that the said sum shall be paid, 
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A CLAIRVOYANTE TESTED BY DR. FUNK. 


Dr. Funk, author of ‘The Widow's Mite,’ when speaking 
of his experiences with Mrs. May S. Pepper to a representa- 
tive of the ‘ New York Herald,’ who interviewed him, said :— 


‘Mrs. Pepper is undoubtedly a psychic of unusual power, 
but just what that power is I am not able definitely to tell. 
That she has such gifts, however, there can be no doubt. In 
the tests to which I have subjected her every possible precau- 
tion was taken to prevent deception. Letters which she was 
to read without opening were written on sensitised paper so 
that had they been opened the admission of light would have 
produced a discolouration which would have demonstrated that 
the letter had been tampered with. Black paper was also used 
on the inside of the envelope, so that there could have been no 
means of deciphering the contents by holding the missive to 
the light. I have seen some manifestations of her power which 
incline me to believe that she has clairvoyant ability—that she 
is actually able to read what is within a sealed letter, just as 
Molly Fancher did. Recently I received a letter from a man 
in Chicago which he asked me to send to Mrs. Pepper. I did 
not myself know the contents of it. The letter was placed on 
the table at one of the public Services held by Mrs. Pepper. 

‘She picked it up and asked who had left it. I told her 
that I had placed it there. ‘‘ But you yourself do not know 
what it contains,” said Mrs. Pepper. She then said that the 
pearl necklace, concerning which a person whose name she 
mentioned was disturbed, had not been stolen, but was lost. 
On opening the letter I found that she had given the name and 
address correctly, and knew the whole contents of the communi- 
cation. It would have been impossible for her to have opened 
that letter, owing to the means which had been used to prevent 
such a thing. 

* Another case of unusual interest was brought to my atten- 
tion. A boy at the age of two years had lost his mother and 
his father wandered away. He had reached the age of twenty- 
nine years when he attended one of Mrs. Pepper’s meetings 
and sent in a communication to his mother, asking the address 
of his father. Mrs. Pepper gave an address in London, to 
which he wrote. The firm there answered that Mr. —— had 
been there three years before, but had left its employ to go to 


KEEP THE FLAG FLYING 
In the ‘Editorial Notes’ in the November issue of the 
‘Harbinger of Light’ attention is drawn to the fact that ‘the 
knowledge of psychic facts is having a marked effect upon the 
time when it was more incumbent than now 
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REMARKABLE CLAIRVOYANCE AND PSYCHOMETRY. 


A private séance was recently held by Mr. Ronald Brailey 
in the West of England, at the house of a lady who had invited 
a large party of friends, all of them perfect strangers to 
Mr, Brailey. One of the sitters afterwards wrote a letter to 
his hostess, from which I quote some sentences, substituting 
initials for the names, as desired by the writer. After stating 
that a relative and a friend of his wife’s were described with 
‘absolute fidelity,’ he continues :— 

* With regard to my brother, there were certain statements 
which he alone can understand, but, knowing what he does, he 
is astonished and comforted beyond measure. The gentleman 
described by Mr. Brailey with ‘‘ the broad hat and the pecu- 
liarity in the right eye,” was unmistakably my late father, who 
was also in his latter years blind in the right eye. The lady 
who was described as with him was an equally good delineation 
of my father’s mother. .. In my own case the reference to 
India holds good in connection with my signet ring. A place 
was correctly described, and a certain suburban bazaar in its 
vicinity. The ‘‘potent influence” referred to by the medium 
starts from one hundred years ago, and refers to a certain piece 
of family history which is known to me. The warning given 
by the spirit author of the telepathic messages has been given to 
me in writing. The ‘* material peril” is painfully familiar. . . 
The old lady described as my guardian spirit is my father's 
aunt, A.B., who died in 1873. I have consulted my mother, 
who says that her constant prayer was that she might after 
death be the guide and guardian of her nephew’s children. 
My mother hunted out a book which was much internoted, as 
has always been supposed, by another aunt, whose name 
appears on the title-page, but, on carefully scrutinising the 
notes I discovered the initials ‘‘A.B.,” bracketed with my 
own name, opposite an underlined passage referring to guardian 
spirits. .. The ‘*23rd Psalm” was her favourite, and my 
mother believes and is confident that she taught it to me in 
my early childhood.’ 

As to the last sentence, it should be explained that 
Mr. Brailey had described the guardian spirit as holding 
Bible open at the 23rd Psalm, and pointing alternately at 


herself and the sitter. 
In a later letter, addressed to Mr. Brailey himself, the 


same writer further says: ‘A statement which you madeto 


a doubting friend on my right, and to which he demurred, 
turned out to be absolutely correct, although, as the incident 
occurred at the date you mentioned—October, 1883—he had 
to refer to his diary to prove the fact.’ C.F. 


ROBBERY FORETOLD. 


The subject of conversation was Spiritualism, and a 


number of commercial men were making it a butt for the usual 
sarcasm ; at last, a friend of mine—Mr. Hughes, a Liverpool 
tea merchant—told them that he felt conscience-stricken 
remaining silent, because, although he was nota Spiritu 
he was convi there ‘ was something in it,’ and he nan 
ti a Spiritualist staying in this hotel 
Dargis him to'a sénso “in thal 
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A GOOD TEST OF SPIRIT IDENTITY. 


Signor Ernesto Senirega describes, in ‘ Luce e Ombra’ for 
December, a particularly good test of spirit identity which he 
received through the medium, Augusto Politi, at Rome, the only 
other persons present being the owner of the house and his wife. 
After he had been touched by a fabric which did not resemble 
anything in the room, the medium’s guide said that it was a 
relative who had manifested; and then, although Signor 
Senirega was thinking strongly of his grandmother, the control 
assured him that it was his mother. 

Soon afterwards, Signor Senirega heard the name ‘ Erné,’ 
which is the Genoese abbreviation of ‘ Ernesto,’ and was not 
understood by the sitters, who were all natives of Rome. 
Presently he heard a very peculiar sound, as of someone shak- 
ing and scratching a silk dress, and could not understand what 
it meant until the explanation was given through the medium 
that this had been a habit of his mother’s during life, and that 
her sister would know about it. As Signor Senirega’s mother 
died when he was only seven years old, and he had lived apart 
from and seen very little of her, his ignorance on this point is 
not to be wondered at, but on writing to his aunt, at Genoa, he 
learned from her that his mother had been much laughed 
at on account of her trick of picking and scratching at her 
dress. The point of this test of identity is that it could not 
have been inthe mind of the medium or of any of the sitters. 


SWINBURNE AS A SPIRITUAL POET. 


Mr. George Barlow, in the ‘Contemporary Review,’ has 
described Swinburne as ‘one of the world’s very great spiritual 
poets,’ and the ‘Literary Digest’ (New York) quotes the 
introduction written by Mr. William Morton Payne, of ‘The 
Dial,’ for a new volume of selected poems representing Swin- 
burne’s later work rather than the earlier effusions which led 
to the ‘ popular misconception’ of him as a ‘poet of passion 
in the vulgar acceptation of the term.’ Mr. Payne writes of 
Swinburne as expressing ‘the most exalted ethical idealism’ 
and as arousing ‘ the deepest of our religious emotions.’ He tells 
us that ‘ the proud exaltation of the full-statured soul is the key 
to Swinburne’s ethics, through its close relation to his concep- 
tion of duty and his strenuous demand for complete sacrifice 
of self, for utter and absolute devotion to the cause of man’s 
bodily and spiritual freedom.’ Swinburne’s treatment of 
classical themes has been called pagan, but the writer says 
ae pae koont between classical and 
j i 'hatever we may call it, Swinburne’s 

utely rejects all dogmas and 
estness clings to the 
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here and now. The man who does not consciously realise the 
best within him, realises the opposite state, here and now, and 
leaving the body will not change his state until he wills to 
change it. He must of himself realise and unfold his spiritual 
consciousness before he can realise Heaven. This is ‘‘the 
narrow way of life ” that few attain to, because they are always 
seeking it outside of themselves instead of within their own 
being.’ 


LETTERS To THE EDITOR. 

The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents 
and sometimes publishes what he does not agree with for the purpose 
of presenting views that may elicit discussion, 

Spiritualism and Science. 

Sim, —According to some scientists, energy, intelligence, or 
soul, can only exist in combination with matter, and when 
death occurs this energy, soul, or intelligence is absorbed into 
the all-pervading universal energy. The statement that energy 
can only exist in combination with matter cannot, I think, be 
refuted, but since the discovery of radium the general con- 
sensus of opinion appears to be in favour of a still further 
subdivision of the atom, and if it is correct to assume that the 
ions thrown off from radium are a million times smaller than 
the atom, it would appear to the lay mind that the ultimate 
subdivision of matter is inconceivable by us. Should this 
hypothesis be tenable, I see no difficulty in reconciling the 
deductions of scientists with those of Spiritualists, viz., that 
the identity of the spirit’s body can still be preserved, and 
that the energy or intelligence developed in our corporeal body 
may still exist in combination with the infinitely small particles 
of matter referred to. I do not pretend to much scientific 
knowledge, and would therefore like to have the opinion of 
some of your readers who may be better acquainted with the 


subject. A. BRITTLEBANK. 
P.O.B. 108, Pretoria, South Africa. 


Prevision through the Mediumship of Madame Montague. 


Srm,—On the 3rd of November last, at a séance held in the 
St. Lawrence Hall, Montreal, a communication was received, 
through the mediumship of Madame Montague, from the Rev. 
Robert Brown (grandfather of one of those present), who has 
been in spirit life for over forty years. He appeared to the 
medium, who heard him sing a hymn for those in peril on the 
sea, ‘Kternal Father, strong to save, &c.’ His message was a 
most impressive one, concerning the disaster, then impending, 
to some ship in which many persons were in great distress and 
in danger ofa wreck. Madame Montague was so emphatic that 
she even asked that those present should take note of the date 
and the hour, and watch ensuing events. No one left the 
room till eleven o'clock (the sitting having begun at nine), and no 
means existed for receiving communication Of outside events 
through material agencies. 

Next morning, November 4th, all the papers contained the 
announcements of the disaster which had occurred between 
eleven and twelve the previous night to the Royal Mail 
Steamship ‘Bavarian’ of the Allan Line, homeward bound 
from Quebec, which was wrecked on the rocks thirty miles 
below Quebec, where at this date (November 25th) she still 
lies. Those on board were saved through the swift and 
intelligent action of the officers and crew. 


Montreal. Roper. 


' The ‘Carver of Cherry-Stones.’ 
Sim,—In ‘ Licur’ for November 18th last there is copied 
a little poem of three stanzas beginning — 
and carved them quaintly,’ 
ane a charming little parable, 
is a pleasure to say that 
Trish-American poet and 
home was in Boston, and 
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‘Bright's Disease.’ 

Srm,—The letter in ‘Licur’ of December 9th, signed 
‘O. K.,’ is even more interesting than the writer would have 
your readers believe. He says: ‘I mentioned my trouble to 
an acquaintance who gives lessons in hypnotism, and he offered 
to cure her by that method, but I postponed the trial.’ A few 
sentences prior to the above he writes: ‘but always assured 
her of her recovery and she was thus kept easy in mind,’ and 
this repeated assurance, being of the nature of hypnotic 
suggestion, would indicate, I think, that hypnotism was after 
all at the bottom of the cure. 

There seems to be a mistaken notion that it is necessary to 
‘send to sleep’ in order to hypnotise, but this idea may be 
discarded. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to state that I am a Spiritualist, 
and it must be understood that I do not seek to underrate the 
powers of the ‘friends across the border,’ but while I con- 
gratulate ‘O. K.’ on his wife’s recovery, it appears to me that 
his master mind prevailed and that the cure was effected by 
hypnotic suggestion. 

Personally I have proved that hypnotism is a powerful 
factor in effecting cures. A lady whom I had hypnotised several 
times was at a circle, and complained of having no rest on 
account of neuralgia. It was not convenient to induce hypnotic 
sleep, so I faced her, and looked straight at her eyes and said, 
deliberately, ‘You will go home and retire to rest and sleep 
soundly, and have no more pain.’ ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘I cannot 
believe that, it’s too good to be true.’ I repeated the state- 
ment, and the next time I saw her she said she had had a 
splendid night’s rest. In another case a lady, who, by the way, 
was suffering from Bright’s disease, and whom I had treated, 
asked me what she should do to get relief during my absence 
in the country. My answer was: ‘If you feel any return of 
illness, go to bed immediately, and when in bed say to your- 
self, ‘‘ Mr. Elliott says I am to go to sleep, and wake up cured 
and refreshed.” ’ She did as I had instructed her, with the 
best results. Thus patients can even cure themselves if they 
will put their powers to the test ; for, after all, it is not the 
hypnotist who cures, but that something within the patient 


called the sub-conscious mind. 
S. Jonny Exxiorr. 


‘The Problem of Evil.’ 
Srr,—In ‘ Licut’ of November 25th, Mr. A. K. Venning 
contrasts what he believes to be the teaching of Christianity 


propounded his famous question, ‘ Unde malum et quare ?’— 
whence came evil, and why does it exist ?—and the question is 
still new. 

Mr. Venning writes: ‘The churches and theologians have 
taught for centuries that man was created pure, but fell into 
his own perversity, others through 
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man to angelhood,’ and ‘as a convincing proof of God’s love 
and tenderness.’ As Christians we claim this doctrine too, 
and teach it. We do not assert, as Mr. Venning states wo do, 
that sin and sorrow and suffering ‘are inconsistent with tho 
goodness of God’; nay, rather, do we echo the beautiful 
words of the late learned and saintly Bishop of Gloucester, 
and ‘thankfully recognise the disciplinary nature of the 
struggle with moral evil, the evolution per ardua et per 
aspera—‘*through toil and tribulation ”—of god-like characters, 
the almost limitless nature of the holy aspirations which are 
developed in the conflict.’ 
Cuaries E. HUTOBINSON, 


Alderton Vicarage, Wilts. 


Srr,—Are there not two evils—a true evil, viz., sin (or that 
dead state which is its cause), and a felt evil, which is not truly 
evil, viz., pain? Now is it not true that God does that which 
is not evil, but is felt to be so, to free us from the truly evil? 
Sin is really and truly evil, because it is man apart from God, 
This is not the case with pain. God is in that. 

Kinloch, Carshalton. P, Prentice. 


Mr. W. J. Colville’s Christmas Greeting. 

Sir, —Being again in Canada, in Toronto, under the British 
flag, I feel much nearer to England than when in the United 
States, and this sense of nearness to friends in Great Britain 
prompts me to write to wish my many good friends among 
your readers all best wishes and cordial greetings this happy 
Christmas season. I find Toronto a very favourable field for 
work. Some kind friends arranged for a course of lectures in 
the St. George’s Hall, one of the most popular meeting places 
in the city. Large audiences attended, and on several 
occasions numbers of people were unable to obtain admission, 
and the local papers gave excellent reports. Canada is very 
cold, but the weather is clear and bracing. I met many 
English people in this Dominion who have a very warm place 
in their hearts for the old home. Spiritualism is exciting 
considerable interest at present in Toronto among very intelli- 
gent and influential people, and I wish ‘ Licur’ could be freely 
circulated among them, as I feel certain it would appeal to 
many, more so than any of the American periodicals, excel- 
lent though many of them are. I have to return to New York 
very shortly, and letters may be sent there to my old bap i 
125, West 56th Street. W. J. Cor 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


‘The Light of Reason,’ for December. Ilfracombe. Price 3d, 
‘The Herald of the Cross,’ for December. Lumley & Co, 
South Kensington, S.W. Price 2s. 64. per annum. 
‘Christmas Cruelties.’ By Exxzst Bert. Humanitarian 
e, 33, Chancery-lane, W.C. Price 1d. ar 
‘The Race-builder,’ for December. London: Elliot Stock, 
62, Paternoster-row, E.C. Price 2d. : 
‘The Annals of Psychical Science,’ for December. London; — 
110, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. Price 1s. d | 
‘The Crank,’ for December. C. W. Daniel, 3, Aa 


E.C. Price 3d. ae ts 
‘Occult Chemistry.’ y Annie Besant. (F 
* Lucifer.’) London: The Theosophical 
Society, 161, New Bond-street, W. Price 6d. 
‘The Life Elysian. Recorded by Rosset Jam 
London: John Long, 13, Norris-street, 


à AN ÅNTIDOTE.—“‘ Ia 
aa been, going on 


